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FOREWORD 



This counseling and guidance program i?erles is patterned after 
the Performance-Based Teacher Education modules designed 
and developed at the National Center for F^esearch in Vocational 
Education, under Federal Number NE-COO-3'77. Because this 
model has been successfully and enthusiastically received na- 
tionally and internationally, this series of modules foilovi/s the same 
basic format. 

This module is one of a series of 41 competency-based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel. The 
competencies upon which these modules are based vi/ere iden- 
tified and verified through a project study as being those of critical 
importance for the planning, supporting, implementing, operating 
and evaluating of guidance programs. These modules are ad- 
dressed to professional and paraprofessional guidance program 
staff in a wide variety of educational and community settings and 
agencies. 

Each module provides lear^ning experiences that int€/gratatheory..^. 
and application; each culminates with competency referenced 
evaluation suggestions. The matenals are designed for use by 
individuals or groups of guidance personnel ^ho are involved in 
training. Resource persons should be skilled in the guidance pro- 
gram competency being developed and should be thoroughly 
oriented to the concepts and procedures used in the total train- 
ing package. ^. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
Planning and conducting competency-based preservice and in- 
service programs to meet a wide variety of individual needs and 
interests. The materials are inteiSded for use by universities, stale 
departments of education, postsecondary institutions, in- 
termediate educational service agencies, CETA agericiss, 
employment security agencies, and other community agencies 
that are responsible for the employment and professional develop- 
ment of guidance personnel. 

The competency-based guidance program training packages are 
product^ of a research effort by the National Center's Career 
Development Program Area. Many individuals, institutions, and 
agencies participated with the National Center and have made 
contributions to the systematic development, testing and refine- 
ment of the materials. . 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance In development of the Initial module versions; over 
1300 guidance personnel used the materials In early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National Center 
for revision and refinement. The materials have been or are be- 
ing used by 57 pilot community implementation sites across the 
country. 

Special recognition for major roles in the direction, development, 
coordination of development, testing, and revision of these 
materials and the coordination of pilot implementation sites is ex- 
tended to the following project staff: Harry N. Drier, Consortium 
Director; Robert E. Campbell. Linda Pfister, Directors; Robert 
Bhaerman, Research Specialist; Karen Kimmel Boyle, Fred 
Williams. Program Associates; and Janie B. Connell, Graduate 
Research Associate. 

Appreciation also is expressed to the subcontractors who assisted 
the National Center in this effort. Drs. Brian Jones and Linda 
.PhillipS'JpnesoJjjie A^^^ Institutes for Research developed 
the competency base forThe iota! packl[ge^lW 
evaluation, and developed the modules addressing special needs,. 
Gratitude is expressed to Dr. Norman Gysbers of the University 
of Missouri-Columbia for his work on the module on individual 
career development plans. Both of theseagencies provided coor- 
dination and monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation 
sites. Appreciation is extended to the American Vocational 
Association and the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion for their leadership In directing extremely important subcon- 
tractors associated with the first phase of this effort. 

The National Center is grateful to the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) for spon- 
sorship of three contracts related to this cornpetency-based 
guidance program training package. In particular, we appreciate 
the leadership anu support offered project st-^ff by David H. Prit- 
chard who served as the project officer for the contracts. We feel 
the investment of the OVAE in this training package is sound and 
will have lasting effects in the field of guidance in the years to 
come. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for 
Research in Vocational 
Education 
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ABOUT USING THE CBCG MODULES 



CBCG Module Organization 

The training modules cover the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to plan, support, implement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im- 
plemeriters with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-based and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 
done. 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel in know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur. 
The IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to-day basis once it has 
been initialed. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and eillier 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
introduction, (2) a module focus, (3) a reading, (4) learn- 
ing experiences. (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction. The introduction gives you, the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About This Module. This section presents the follow- 
ing information: 

Module Goat: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 
Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern. These statements rep'^sent the competencies 
thought to be most critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implementers, and they are not an 
exhaustive list. 
This section also serves as the table of contents for the 
reading and learning experiences. 
Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
is presented. 

1 . Use it as a textbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 
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complete the learning experiences that relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of others. 

2. Turn directly to the learning experiences{s) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading is listed. 

' This approach allows for a more experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 

Learning Experiences. The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of like competencies), and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an oven^/iew 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. 

Within the body of the learning experience, the following 

components appear. 

Individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. Al! of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is also intended with the group activities, but it is built 
right into the activity and does not appear as a separate 
section. 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be. 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session. 
The group activity is formatted >along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline. The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities and information for ycu to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is incluoed. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and sugge.stions to the cues that are provided. 

Following the outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 
Evaluation Techniques- This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post-Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicatoi;^ which are designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 
References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the co.mpetencies presented in the 
module are described and charactenzed. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the past thirty years our society has become 
very complex. Technotogy has reached high levels 
of sophistication resulting in substantial changes in 
the nature and structure of industries and occupa- 
tions. Vast changes have also occurred in the nature 
and structure of our social system. Our values and 
beliefs about ourselves and the society in which we 
iive and work have changed. So have the ways we 
approach career planning and career decision mak- 
ing. Today, more than ever before, v/? are involved 
in career planning and career decision making ac- 
tivities over our lifetimes. More and more people are 
looking for meaning as well as money in the work 
they do. 

As these changes have occurred, changes also have 
occurred in the ways that people are helped in 
career planning and caree. decision making. As a 
result, more and better career guidance and 
counseling techniques, assessment procedures, and 
career resources are available today. At the same 
time, career development has been recognized as 
a lifelong process. Adult career development and in 
particular career development in business and in- - 
dustry have received increased attention. 

Increasing attention is also being given to helping 
**pTOple become more comprehensive and systematic 
in their career planning and career decision making. 
More attention is being given to helping people 
create and manage their own careers in the context 
of the culture and community in which they live and 
the businesses, industries, or institutions in which 
they work. Personal plans of action or individual 
career development plans are becoming important 
tools that people are beginning to use to help them 
meet not only their changing goals, interests, and 
needs but also the changing needs of society. 



A primary goal of career guidance is to assist peo- 
ple in becoming competent, achieving individuals; 
individuals who can maximJze their potential through 
the effective development and management of their 
talents. Career guidance programs help individuals 
develop self-knowledge and interpersonal skills; gain 
career planning and career decision making skills; 
and obtain knowledge and understanding of life roles 
including those of worker, consumer/citizen, learner, 
individual, and family member. In each of these 
areas, there are aptitudes, interests, and values to 
identify arid cultivate, and competencies (skills, at- 
titudes, and knowledge) to master in order to ap- 
proach the goal of becoming competent, achieving 
individuals. Knowing what resources are available 
and how to use them is also vital 

One way to assist people in achieving this goat is 
to help them develop and use a personal plan of 
actlon--an Individual Career Development Plan. 
Such a plan can be both an instrument and a pro- 
cess that people can use by themselves or with 
others to implement and monitor their career 
development. As an instrument, a plan can provide 
a place for people to record the aptitudes, interests, 
values, and competencies they possess, and an op- 
portunity to itemize those they may wish to work on 
or acquire, it can become an organizer for personal, 
educational, and occupational information, which 
can then be updated periodically. As a process, a 
plan can become a pathway or a guide through 
which individuals rnay use the past and the present 
to look foHA/ard to the future. A plan is not a track 
to be followed routinely. It is instead an outline for 
a personal quest. 
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READING 



Rationale for an Individualized Career Development Plan 



Competency 1 



State the main points of a rationale for th^ development 
and u^;of an Individual Career Development Plan. 



Changes in Career Guidance Theory and Practice 

The deveiopment and use oJ an Individual Career 
Development Plan are relatively new activities in 
career guidance programming. Use of an Individual 
Career Development Plan requires a deveiopmen- 
tal view of career guidance-a view that while pre- 
sent, was not dominant in the theory and practice 
of career guidance until recently. 

The emergence of a developmental view of career 
guidance took place over many years and was due 
in part to the substantial changes that took place dur- 
ing those years in the ways career guidance program 
personnel understood and practjeed career 
guidance. What were some of those changes? Here 
are a few: 

1 . In the eariy years, the emphasis was on oc- 
cupational choice, particularly in regards to 
entry-level jobs. This view has given way to a 
broader, more comprehensive understanding 
of individuals and their career development 
over the life span. 

2. The notion that an occupational choice is 
made once and only once during middle or 
late adolescence has been discarded. We now 
understand that occupational choices are 
made throughout the life span. 

3. Since career development occurs over the life 
span, educational, labor, business and in- 
dustry, and agency personnel have a part to 
play in stimulating and enhancing such 
development. 

4. Career guidance, once believed to be a sim- 
ple process of matching people to jobs, is now 
understood as a complex, dynamic process 
that involves the career development of in- 
dividuals and the changing needs and nature 
of society and the work place. 

5. The v/ords "career development," still seen 
by some as describing the work or occupa- 
tional development of people, are increasing- 
ly being used to represent an individual's 



whole life. This point of view is^clearly stated 
in a recent definition of career development 
by Wolfe and Kolb (1979). They defined career 
development as follows: 

Career development involves one's whole life, not 
just occupation. .As such, it concerns th^ whole 
person-needs and wants, capacities and poten- 
tials, excitements and anxieties, insights and 
blindspols. warts and ail. More than that, it con- 
cerns him/her in the ever-changing contexts of 
his/her life. The environmental pressures and 
constraints, the bonds that tie him/her to signifi- 
cant others' responsibilities to children and ag- 
ing parents, and the total structure of one's cir- 
cumstances are also factors that must be 
understood and reckoned with. In these terms, 
career development and personal development 
converge. Self ijnd circumstance-evolvmg, 
changing, unfolding in mutual interaction- 
constitute the focus and the dramas of career 
development (pp. 1-2), 



Implications These Changes Have for Practice 

The broadened understanding of career guidance 
that has emerged over the years is that career 
guidance, as a program, deals with the 
developmental concerns of individuals as well as 
with their immediate concerns and the crises in 
their lives. Such thinking has many implications for 
practice in general and the development and use of 
an Individual Career Development Plan in particular. 
Here are some of these implications: 

1 . Prediction and Development: One implica- 
tion revolves around the words prediction and 
development. Some career guidance prac- 
tices stress the assessment of individuals' ap- 
titudes and interests for the purpose of predict- 
ing whichi^training program or occupatior^ 
should be selected. This emphasis, while im- 
portant, is not sufficient. What is needed in ad- 
dition to this is attention to personal 
development-to providing individuals with ex- 
pehences that help them explore and expand 



{heir aptitudes and interests. When the pro- 
|| cesses of planning and decision making oc- 

II cur. they can then be based on the broadest 

II and most weil-informed perspective possible. 

m 2. Treatment and Stimulus: Related to the 

m development and prediction issue is the treat- 

'^'"^^ ment and stimulus issue raised by Herr and 

Cramer (1979). They suggested that career 
guidance can be used as a treatment 
condition-as a response to a problem already 
present. They also suggested, however, that 
career guidance activities can assist in- 
dividuals in acquiring the knowledge and skills 
needed to become more effective individuals. 

3. Competencies and Deficits: To some peo- 
ple, the major emphasis in career guidance 
is the problems individuals have and the bar- 
riers they may face^-their deficits. This em- 
phasis is necessary, but it should not be the 
only one. Other major emphases in career 
guidance should be on helping individuals to 
identify the competencies they possess and 
on providing learning experiences to assist 
them in developing new competencies. Belles 



(1978) developed a procedure for helping peo- 
ple identify what he called 
"functional/transferable skills" because he 
was concerned that many people do not think 
of themselves as having such skills. His no- 
tion was that most people possess a substan- 
tial number of skills and that the identification 
of them is an important step in career plann- 
ing and decision making. 

The purpose of this brief discussion is not to set up 
dichotomies in career guidance personnel's prac- 
tices between prediction and development, treat- 
ment and stimulus, and competencies and deficits. 
The purpose is to point out the need to include both 
perspectives. It also is important to highlight the fact 
that increasing attention is being given to words such 
as development stimulus, and competencies. The 
inclusion of these ideas career guidance practices 
has opened the door to expanded opportunities for 
individuals to take charge of their own career 
development-to be more involved in career plan- 
rung and decision making. In turn, this increases an 
individual's receptiveness to using planning devices 
such as an individual Career Development Plan. 



Characteristics of a Plan 

Competency 2 . . \ u c^mmmmr^ 



With the increasing popularity of the Individual 
Career Development Plan, it becomes important to 
consider some essential characteristics of a plan. A 
plan has several important qualities. It should be 
comprehensive, developmental-ongoing, person 
centered and person directed, and competency 
based. 

A Plan is Comprehensive 

An Individual Career Development Plan should be 
a guide to help people manage change in their lives. 
It should help them define their goats, and identify 
and expand their competencies, aptitudes, interests, 
and values. It should be a record, never completed, 
of their past, present, and future experiences and 
goals. A plan should provide a written way for peo- 
ple to identify and consider who they are. where they 
are going, and how they are going to get there in 
terms of life roles such as worker, consumer/citizen, 
learner, individual, and family member. 



A Plan Is Developmentai-Ongoing 

An Individual Career Development Plan should be 
designed to be used throughout the life span. It 

should be a document that is never complete, but 
is always in a state of change. Thus it should con- 
tain elements that are responsive to the demands 
and challenges of different life roles and stages. It 
should not be a form that is filled out once and only 
once, but a flexible document that is filled out and 
modified from time to time as new experiences are 
anticipated or completed. 

A Plan is Person Centered and Person Directed 

Individual Career Development Plans should belong 
to the people using them. Plans should not be the 
property of institutions, businesses, industries, or 
agencies although they may be kept in these set- 
tings for convenience if the individuals involved are 
working or participating in a career development pro- 
gram in these settings. Also, while a plan is a per- 
sonal document, by definition many people {in- 
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eluding business and industry personnel, teachers, 
counselors, and agency staff members) should be 
involved in how a plan is created and how it unfolds. 
However, a plan should remain person centered and 
person directed. 

A Plan Is Competency Based 

Personal aptitudes, interests, and values are impor- 
tant elements in the development of Individual 
Career Development Plans. So, too. the considera- 
tion of past and present experiences and 



achievements is important. To these possible plan 
elements should be added }he idea of competencies. 
Competencies are skills, i^nowledge, and altitudes 
individuals acquire as they learn, work, and live in 
such settings as the home, sSchool, workplace, and 
community. An Individual Career Development Plan 
should have a component that provides an oppor- 
tunity to identify and record current competencies 
and that helps indicate what additional competen- 
cies may be needed to respond to future life role 
needs and challenges. 



Possible Individual Career Plan Structure 



i-i'' ■ 



Id^ntlfy^ possible Iridfyidual 



The purpose of this module, as you will recall, is to 
help you help the individual with whom you work 
design an Individual Career Development Plan. Up 
to now, the question "What should a plan look 
like?" has not been addressed. While a specific 
answer to this question depends upon the needs of 
the people with whom you work, the following overall 
structure is suggested. 

First, the Hfe roles of consumer/citizen, learner, in- 
dividual, -nd family member should be used to pro- 
vide the main section of a plan, in addition, it is 
suggested that each plan contain a section in which 
individuals can think through and lay out their career 
growth plans. This section of the plan should pro- 
vide the opportunity to analyze and synthesize in- 
formation recorded in the life role sections and to 
generalize these findings to present and future 
actions. 

The structure suggested here lends itself to being 
organized in a three-ring binder format or a folder 
with various inserts. A booklet form also could be 
used. With the increasing a>)ailability and use of 
microcomputers, consideration also should be given 
to developing .a computerized Individual Career 
Development Plan. Perhaps some combination of 
paper and pencil and computer might work best. The 
computer could store information for easy retrieval 
and the notebook or folder could be used for laying 
out and monitoring action steps. In its ideal form, an 
Individual Career Development Plan should enable 
the person to retrieve information about one's home, 
insurance policies, health, work record, taxes, family, 
educational experiences, volunteer opportunities. 



test data, investments, and so forth at a moment's 
notice in the privacy of one*s own home and then 
use that information to make decisions about next 
steps, in the future, microcomputers may be the 
answer to the full implementation of individual career 
decision making through the use of an Individual 
Career Development Plan. 

If you adopt the structure that has been suggested, 
then the major sections of a plan would focus on the 
activities involved in the life roles of worker, con- 
sumer/citizen, learner, individual, and family 
member. In addfen to these sections, a plan could 
contain a section titled Career GrowthDevelopment 
Plan. This section would provide the space for in- 
dividuals to analyze, synthesize, and apply the in- 
formation they gathered in the life role sections. This 
section of a plan also could provide space where ac- 
tion steps would be recorded and progress toward 
their completion noted. 

The pages in the notebook or folder might be 
organized by these major headings: 

• Worker Role 

• Consumer/Citizen Role 

♦ Learner Role 

♦ Individual Role 

♦ Family Member Role 

• Career Growth Action Steps 

In the life role sections of the notebook or folder, in- 
dividuals could record a wide range of information. 



Here are just a few ideas about the topics of infor- 
mation that could be collected and recorded for each 
of the life roles. * 

Worker Role. In this section, individuals could 
record information about the worker role com- 
petencies they possess. A listing of interest and 
aptitude data also could be included. In addition, 
tasks performed around heme or school and the 
jobs individuals have had could be recorded. 

Consumer/Citizen Role. This section of a plan 
could include individuals' competencies identified 
in this area. Special attention could be given to 
listings of community resources used or those that 
would be available to be used. Depending upon 
the age of the person involved, information could 
pe recorded concerning the purchase and 
maintenance of housing, the investment of 
money, and legal transactions including the 
establishment of funds and wills. 

Learner Role. In this sectidn. a complete record 
of individuals' educational experiences and 
achievements could be ' recorded and main- 
tained. Official transcripts, listings of learner com- 
petenc'es acquired, listings of informal learning 
experiences, and extracurricular activities are just 
a few of the types of learner role information that 
could be included. 

Individual Role. This section could be used by 
individuals to record and maintain inforhnation 
about themselves including their personal ap- 
pearance, values, friendships, and leisure time 
pursuits. In addition, this is the section to record 
and maintain complete health records. This could 
include shots received, medication taken, doctor 
or hospital visits, childhood diseases, and past 
illnesses. 

Family Member Role. The family member role 
section could be used to record and maintain such 
information as family background, data about 
family members and relatives, and possible family 
crises and what was done to handle them. Other 
information that could be recorded and main- 
tained here would be data about family milestones 
or important family related occurrences such as 



marhages, divorces, illnesses, and birthdays. 
Short anecdotes about such occurrences also 
could be included. 

Career Growth Action Steps. This section' of a 
plan could provide opportunities to analyze, sy^h- 
thesize, and apply the information recorded in the 
life role sections of the plan. It should be designed 
so that individuals think about the information they 
have recorded in new ways. 

More specifically, this.section of a plan is where 
short-range and long-range goals could be 
recorded and monitored. It is where behavioral 
contracts with self and others could be kept. 
Possible barriers to the completion of goals could 
be identified. Friendship and support groups 
could be noted and possible role models and 
mentors could be identified, listed, and contacted. 

Finally, this is the section where specific action 
steps toward individual career growth could be 
recorded and monitored. For example, such ac- 
tiort steps might list enrolling in a short-term train- 
ing program to take advantage of a new job open- 
ing, reviewing the issues and steps involved in 
moving from one community to another to accoRt, 
a new job, or thinking through and listing the ac* 
tivities involved in improving one's physical con- 
dition. Such action steps would emerge after in- 
dividuals have analyzed and synthesized the in- 
formation recorded in the life role sections of their 
plans. 



Up until this point the focus of this module has 
been on developing an Individual Career 
Development Plan. Hence attention was given to 
a rationale, some essential characteristics, and 
a possible structure for a plan. From this point 
forward, the focus will be on the knowledge and 
skills needed by clients to use an Individual 
Career Development Plan. The narrative that 
follows describes the career decision-maki-^g pro- 
cess persons may go through as they use their 
plans. It also provides a discussion of the career 
investigation and management skills clients may 
need as they use their plans to organize and syn- 
thesize information so that action steps can be 
planned and taken. 
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Career Decison Making 



There are many career decision-making models 
available. A useful one to explain the decision- 
making process was developed by Tiedeman and 
O'Hara (1963). It has been modified several times/ 
but the ba^ • . steps in the process remain. They are 
• as follows: 

Exploratfon. Until recently, exploration meant 
looking at educational/training opportunities or the 
labor market to find the most appropriate train- 
ing program or occupation. Today, while this is 
still done, exploration has taken on a. new. and 
broader meaning. Today it also means- 

♦ imagining possibilities or alternatives, 

♦ thinking of things differently, 

♦ looking forward to the future, 

♦ trying out new role responsibilities and 
opportunities, 

♦ freeing oneself from restrictioos to see 
situations in new ways, 

♦ getting In touch with another side of oneself, 

♦ freeing the imagination so thaf creative 
thoughts can come to mind. 

" Crystallization. In this phase of the process, 
•possible alternatives arejdentified and organized. 
Patterns of possibilities begin to Emerge. The ad- 
vantages and disadv'^ncages of education or oc- 
cupational options are asdertained. 

• Choice. A choice is made at this stage of the pro- 
cess. It rriay not be the final choice, but a sense 
of direction has bean established. Often a sense 
of satisfaction and relief is felt when a choice is 
made. 

^ Clarification. Once a choice is made, statements 
on the meaning of implications of the choice come 
next. Plans of action are formulated. Next steps 
for follow-through are thought out and 
established. 



, Induction. In this phase, training, if required, has 
been completed and the person now comes into 
contact with the realities of the work place. The 
difference between theory''{training) and practice 
(work) begins to become apparent. Role conflict 
issues begin to emerge. Acceptance by others is 
an important issue. 

Reformation. During this phase, individuals try 
to bring the work environment and the people in- 
volved into greater congruence with their own 
thinking. Just as the term suggests, reform of the 
situation or people may be attempted. Changes 
in procedures or other; people's behavior are 
promoted. 

Integration. At this point, people accommodate 
to the work situation or the values involved or they 
withdraw. This does not mean they lose their 
values. It means they have learned how to take 
on the image and values of the work setting to at 
least some degree. 

As you consider this particular model of career deci- 
sion making, keep in mind that while it is presented 
as a step-by-step process, there is actually much in- 
teraction among the phases. There probably is a 
good deal of starting, stopping, going back, and 
repeating behavior. It also is important to remember 
that the behaviors involved are learned; hence you 
may need to provide experiences for your clientele 
to help them adopt, adapt, or create a career 
decision-making approach that makes sense to 
them. Do not assume that they know how to do that. 
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Career Investigation Skills 



Competency 5 



Identify the career investigation sl^ilis your clients may 
need to acquire. 



Among the many kinds ot skills that are needed to 
use an Individual Career Development Plan effec- 
tively are those called career investigation skills. • 
These are skills needed by your clients if they are 
to begin to find their way through the career decision- 
making process. What are these skills? The first skill 
is learning how to assess oneself. This is followed' 
by the skill of gathering information. 

Learning How to Assess Oneself. There are a 
variety ot ways to help people look at themselves-- 
at their aptitudes, interests, values, and skills. Stan- 
dardized tests and inventories, in addition to various 
kinds of checklists, surveys, card sorts, and self- 

.r^pdrt forms, are available. A recent publication ti- 
tled A Counselor's Guide to Vocational Guidance In- 
struments (Kapes and Mastie 1.982) is an excellent 
source of information. It provides reviews of most of 
the cuiTently available career assessment in- 
struments. Another useful resource is the book What 
Golorls Your Parachute {Bolles 1982). It contains a 
skills inventory that is very useful to help people 
assess themselves. The problem, however, is often 
not the availability of instruments and techniques to 
assess" oneself, but rather the ability to make deci- 

' sions about which ones to use and how to organize 
and use the results as a part of a person's Individual 
Career Development Plan. One approach to resolve 
this problem is to use 'life roles as an organizer to 
help persons analyze their needs. Then, the ap- 
titudes, interests, values, and skills required to re- 
spond to these needs can be identified, worked with, 
and further clarified. Such roirs as worker, con- 

' sumer/citizen, learner, individual, and family 
member provide a direct way for p'feople to relate 
their personal characteristics to theirliives. These 
roles also make sense throughout the dotages of life 



in that most people are involved in these roles, in 
varying degrees,, in one way or another, over their 
life spans. This is why these roles were recommend- 
ed as an organizer for the Individual Career Develop- 
ment Plan. 

Learning How to Gather Information. By helping 
people learn how to assess themselves, you are 
helping them learn how to gather information about 
themselves. In addition, however, people often need 
help in learning how to gather information about thair 
community, possible training programs, possible 
jobs, and so on as a part of career planning and deci- 
sion making. This skill may be needed by your 
clientele so that they could develop an Individual 
Career Development Plan, update a previously 
developed one, or gather information to make an im- 
mediate decision. What is involved in learning how 
to gather information? Here are a few ideas. 

1 . ' Know the territory! Help your clientele learn 

how to know the communities in which they 
live. This may involve teaching them the idea 
of labor markets, both external and internal. 
It also may involve helping them understand 
the mix of occupations and businesses and in- 
. dustries in their communities. 

2. Use as many sources of information as 
possible! Help your clientele learn how to con- 
tact local area schools and agencies. Help 
them learn how to talk with personnel who 
work in these settings. Help them learn how 
to contact personnel people in business and 
industiy. Have them read self help books such 
as the latest edition of What Color is Your 
Parachute? (Bolles 1982). Help them learn 
how to establish people network^. 
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Career Information Management Skills 



jCfdm State the career information management skills your 

^eiifiS^^P^^ ■ - clients may need to.learn. 



Career investigation skills are necessary but are not 
sufficient to ensure effective planning. What is need- 
ed in addition are career information management 
skills. These are skills that allow people to take the 
information they have gathered and make sense of 
it. These skills will also help people to put the struc- 
ture of an Individual Career Development Plan to 
use. Here are some of the skills you may wish to help 
your clients develop or polish: ^ 

1 . Sorting, Compiling, and Ranking Informa- 
tion. The Individual Career Development Plan 
provides a structure to sort and compile infor- 
mation. Also, v;/.;iin various categories, deci- 
sions about ir*Drmation may require in- 
dividuals to develop values clarification skills 
as a part of their information -management. 

2 . Evaluating information Against Appropriate 
Standards. The skills involved here include 
knowledge of appropriate standards and how 
to apply them. One type of standard to be 

■ used might include ethical standards of 
various professional organizations. Another 
type that might be used is Guidelines for the 
Preparation and Evaluation of Career Informa- 
tion Literature published by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association (1980). 

3. Synthesizing Information. Bringing informa- 
tion together so that it makes sense is a career 
information management skill. A good struc- 
ture (plan) or organizer is important, but there 
is more to it. What also is needed is the skill 
to see the whole rather than just the parts. 

4. Applying Information. Even though informa- 
tion is well organized and the parts seem to 
come together into meaningful groupings, the 
additional career information management 
skill of generalizing information is required. 
This skill involves the ability to take what is 
learned in one place or situation, see the rela- 
tionship to another place or situation, and then 
apply the knowledge to that other place or 
situation. 



Putting All the Pieces Together 



The first step in assisting your clients to develop 
and to use an individual Career Development 
Plan is to help them learn how to develop a 
usable plan structure.Jhe first three competen- 
cies of the module were chosen and the accom> 
panying narrative was provided to help you begin 
thinking about how you might assist your clients 
achieve this step. The second step in the process 
is to assist your clients gain the knqwtedge and 
skills to gather, analyze, and use information in 
the career planning and decision-making pro- 
cess. Competencies 4, 5, and 6 of the module 
focused on this step. The third and final step is 
assisting your clients put all the pieces together. 
While this step lakes place when you actually 
work with your clients {and is thus beyond the 
scope of this module), keep in mind the 
knowledge and skills involved. Here they are one 
more time! 

Assist your clients in- 

• choosing the structure for their plan, 

• understanding the career decision making 
process, 

• expanding and extending their career inves- 
tigation skills. 

• improving their career information manage- 
ment skills. 
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Learning Experience 1 

Rationale for an Individualized Career Development Plan 



OVERVIEW 



Mjliiim^moY 




State the main points of a rationale for the ;jevelopment and use 
of an Individual Career Developrnent Plan.; 



Read eompetency 1 dn page 7. 



MSe^;.);,, 



of j an IndlyjdUa^^ 



.,,S»iiii!^i , „ , , , ,. . , 




DiscUis^ltKel 



?rQ|j0||j|;i:$ W^^^^^ ^ reasons for having an Individual Career Development 
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Please review the reading for Competency 1 on page 7. Then write a paragraph as described above. Finally, 
underline the three major points you have included that form the basis of a rationale. 
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Listed below are a 'few of the points you may have included in your paragraph. 

1 . Because career development is a lifelong process, individual career planning is needed throughout 
one's life. 

2. The complex nature of career development mandates lifelong planning. 

3. L|felong planning is built on colnpetencies, not deficits. 

4. The broad definition of "career" requires a plan that emphasizes life roles. 




Note: The Individual Activity should be completed before the Group Activity. The following outline is to 
be used by the workshop facilitator, 



Facititator's Outline 



Notes 



A. Introduction 

1 , Have participants review tfte reading for 
Competency 1 on page 7, or present the 
information in "a lecture format, 

2. Ask participants to complete the Individual 
Activity. 

B. Small Group Activity 

1 . Divide group into small groups of three to 
five members each. 

2. Have group members share their 
paragraphs with each other. 

3. Request each group to record major points 
on large sheets of paper. 

C. Summary 

Reconvene the participants. 

Conduct a discussion of the identified 
points. 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Attempt to develop a consensus concern- 
ing the major points of a rationale for an 
Individual Career Development Plan. 
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Provide large sheets of paper and felt-tip markers. 
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Learning Experience 2 



Characteristics of a Plan 
OVERVIEW 





listed below are the essential characteristics of an individual Career Development Plan. The characteristics 
are described in the reading on page 8. • 

1. Confiprehensive 

2. Developmental Ongoing 

3. Person Centered and Person Directed 

4. Competency Based 




Note: The Individual Activity should be completed before the Group Activity. The following outline is to 
be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Preliminary Activities 




1 , Have participants review the reading for 
Competency 2 on page 8, or present the 
information in lecture form. 




2, Have participants complete the Individual 
Activity, 




B. Small Group Activity 




1 . Divide the group into small groups of three 
to five members each. 




2. Ask group members to review and record 
their lists of characteristics and modify the 
lists as appropriate, adding new 
characteristics when needed. 


Provide large sheets of paper and felt-tip markers. 


C. Large Group Summary 




1 . Reconvene the total group. 




2. Display the group lists and discuss the 
results. 




3. Have the group come to a consensus on ^ 
the essential characteristics of an In- 
dividual Career Development Plan. 
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Learning Experience 3 



Possible tndividuai Career Deveiopment Plan Structures 

OVERVIEW 





Listed bejpw are a few of the elements you could have included in your outline. 
Structure 

1 . Three-ring Binder 

2. Folder' 

3. Microcomputer 

Sections 

1. Worker Role' 

2. Consumer/Citizen Role 

3. Learner Role: 

4. Individual Role 

5. Family Member Role 

6. Growth Action Steps 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



A. Starting Activity 

1 . Have participants review the reading for 
Competency 3 on page 9, or present the 
information in lecture form. 

2. Divide the group into small groups of three 
to five members each. 

B. Small Group Activity 

^ 1. Have each small group identify possible 
plan structures and sections. 

2. Ask each sm^fli^group to develop a pro- 
totype plan. \ 

C. Large Group Summaryt^ 

1 . Bring the small groups together and have 
each group share their work. ' 

2. Have the large group decide on a struc- 
ture plan and the sections of a prototype 
plan. 



Provide large sheets of paper and feit-tip markers. 
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Learning Experience 4 

Career Decision Making 



OVERVIEW 




ERIC 
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Review the reading for Competency 4 on page 1 1 . Then outline the career decision-making process you 
used when you made an occupational choice. Finally, underline the major steps you followed. 
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Listed below are some of the steps you may have included in yolir outline: 



i: 


Exploration 


2. 


Crystallization 


3. 


Choice 


4. 


Clarification 


5. 


Induction 


6. 


Reformation 


7. 


Integration 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



\ 



A Starting Point 

1 . Have participants review the reading for 
Competency 4 on page 1 1 . or present the 
information in lecture form. 

2. Divide the group into nail groups of three 
to five members ef/oh. 

B. Small Group Activity 

1. Ask each small group to identify implica- 
tions of career decision making on the 
practice of career counseling. 

2., J Have each group record the identified 
implications. 

C. Large Group Summary 

• 1 . Bring the total group together. 

^^^2. Ask each group to report on the 
implications. 

3. Have participants discuss how knowledge 
of career decision making can assist one 
in using an Individual Career Development 
Plan. 



Provide large sheets of paper and felt-tip markers. 
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Learning Experience 5 

Career investigation Skills 



OVERVIEW 
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Listed below are two career investigation sl<ills you siiould have explained in your paragraphs. More related 
information is contained in the reading. 

1. Learning How to Assess Oneself 

2. Learning How to Gather Information - 




I Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Guide 


Notes 


A. Starting Point 




1 . Have participants review the reading for 
Competency 5 on page 12, or present the 
information In lecture form. 




2. Divide the gro up into small groups of three 
IP five members each. 




B. Small Group Activity ■ 




1. Have each small group list the career in- 
vestigation skills needed by the clients the 
group's members serve. 


Provide large sheets of paper and felMip markers. 

T 


2. Ask groups to discuss the investigation 
skills they have listed. 




C. Large Grou0 Summary 




1 . Bring the groups together. 




2. Have the small groups share and discuss 
their lists of investigation skills. 

1 





NOTES 






Career Information Management Skills 




OVERVIEW 


COMPETENCY 


State the career information management skills your clients may 
need to learn. 


READING 


Read Competency 6 on page 13. 


ihioivibuAL 

LEARNING 
dBJECTIVE 


Describe career information .management skills. 


INDIVIDUAL ' 
ACTIVITY 


Write from memory a paragrapti that contains a brief description 
of three career information management skills. ^ 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


i 

Compare your paragraph with the reading. 


GROUP 
n LEARNING 
OWEpTIVE 

V • '• * 


I 

Devise two exercises that will help, your clients develop or polish 
their career information management skills. 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Devise two (or more) exercises to help your clients develop or 
polish their skills. , 
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Listed below are a few of the skills you could have included in your outline. More information is contained 
in the reading. 



1. Sorting. Compiling, and Ranking Information 

2. Evaluating Information Ai^ainst Appropriate Standards 

3. Synthesizing Information 

4. Generalizing Information 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Starting Point 




1 . Have participants review the reading for 
Competency 6 on page 13. or present the 
Information in lecture form. 




2. Divideihe group into small groups of three 
to five members each. 




B. Small Group Work 




^ 1 . Have each group identify at least two ac- 
tivities they can use -with their clients to 
develop or polish career information 
management skills. 


Provide large sheets of paper and felt-tip markers. 


2. Ask the groups to outline their activities on 
large sheets of paper. 




C. Large Group Summary 




1 . Bring the groups together and have each 
small group share their activities. 




2. Develop a master list of activities. 

1 





o 
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EVALUATION 

PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 , Name (Optional) 

2, Position Title 



Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



6. elementary School. 

7, Secondary School. 

B, Posisecondary School. 

9, College/University. 



10. CETA. 

11. Veterans. 

12. Church, 

13. Corrections. 



3, Date 



4. Module Number 



14. Youth Services. 

15. Business/Industry 
Management, 

16. Business/Industry Labor. 

17. Parent Group. 



18. Municipal Office. 

19. Service Ofganlzation. 

20. State Government. 

21. Other, 



Workshop Topics 



PREWORKSHOP NEED FOR TRAIN- POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
ING Degree of Need (circle one f6r TOPICS Degree o^Masfeo^ (circle one 
each workshop topic), for each workshop topic). 



^ ;f 

/ # / 



V *5 



1 . Developing a rationale for the development 
and use of an Individual Career Develop- 
ment Plan. 


0 1 


2 


3 


.^4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2. identifying the essential characteristics of an 
Individual-Career Development Plan. 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


0. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3. Identlfyln^Plan structure and sections. 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4. Stating theVpain steps in career decision- 
making. 


• 0 1 


2 


3 


■ 4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5. Identifying career investigation skills. 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6. Stating career information investigation 
skills. 


0, 1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Overall Assessment on Topic of Developing 
and Using an Individual Career Development Plan 


0 1 


2 


3 


4,. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Comments:' 
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Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer: 



.Date:. 



^Module Number: 



Title of Module: 



Training Time to Complete Workshop: 

Participant Characteristics 

Number in Group Number of Males. 

Distribution by Position 

• Elementary School 

• Secondary School 

. Postsecondary School 

College/University 

CETA 

. Veterans 

Church 

Corrections 



hrs. 



.mm. 



Number of Females.... 



Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 

Business/Industry Labor 

Parent Group 

Municipal Office 

Service Organization 

State Government 

Other 



PART I 

WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTfCS-lnstructions: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used,.both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any com- 
ments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participations or any other positive or 
negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 

1. Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2. Materials: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



X 

3. Reaction: (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 

WORKSHOP IMPACT-lnstructions: Use Performance Indicators to judge degree of mastery. (Complete 
responses for all activities. Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 

Gi'oup's Degree of Mastery 





Hot 


Little 


Some 


Good 


Outstanding 




Taught 


(250/0 or less) 


{26%-60%) 


(5 10/0-75%) 


(over 750/<)) 




Note: Circle the number that 


best reflects your opinion of group mastery. 


Learning Experience 1 












Group 


0 




2 


3 


4 


1 1 IVliVtviUCli 


n 
U 






o 


A 


Learning Experience 2 












Group 


0 




2 


3 


4 


1 1 lUIViUUcll 


0 




2 


3 


4 


Learning Experience 3 












Group 


0 




2 


3 


4 


Individual 


0 v 




2 


3 


4 


Learning Experience 4 












Group ' 


0 




2 


3 


4 


Individual 


0 




2 


3 


4 


Learning Experience 5 












Group 


0 




2 


3 


4 


individual 


0 




2 


3 


4 


Learning Experience 6 












Group 


0 




2 


3 


4 


Individual 


0 




2 


3 


4' 



Code: 

Little: With no concern for lime or circumstances within training setting if it appears that less than 25% of the 
learners achieved what was intended to be achieved. 

Some: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that less than close 
to half of the learners achieved the learning experience. 

Good: With no concern for time or circumstances within the ti'aining setting if it appears that 50%-75% have 
achieved as expected. 

Outstanding: If more than 75% of learners mastered the content as expected. 
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PART ill 

SUMMARY DATA SHEET-lnstructlons: In order to §ain an overall idea as to mastery impact achieved 
across the Learning Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the number for the 
degree of mastery on each Learning, Experience (i.e., group and individual) from the Workshop Impact 
form to the dolumns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 

GROUP INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience Learning Experience 

1 « score (1-4) 1 = score*^i(1i4) 

2 - score (1-4) . 2 = score (1-4) , 

3 = score (1-4) 3 = score (1-4) 

4 = score ( i -4) — : ^ 4 = score (1-4) 

5 = score (1-4) ; — 5 = score (1-4) 

6 = score (1-4) 6 = score (1-4) . 

Total _ . Total _____ 

(add up) (add up) 



Total of the GROUP learning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores = 
-J -. Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total • 

•Maximum total is the number of learning experiences taught times four (4). 



4i 
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NOTES 



Performance Indicators 



As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will suggest in- 
dividual or group activities that require written or oral responses. The following list of performance in- 
dicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants* work: 

Module Title:. Create and Use an Individual Career Development Plan 
Module Number: CG C-12 

Group Learning Activity Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 1: 

Develop consensus concerning the 1 . Has the group identified at least three major points such as-- 
major poirlts of a rationale. • life span nature of career development, 

• ♦ complexity of career development, 

♦ built on competencies, 
\ • need for life roles emphasis. 



Group Activity Number 2: 

Develop consensus concerning the 1 . Has the group identified at least three major characteristics 
essential characteristics of a plan. of a plan by noting that it should be- 

• comprehensive, 

• developmental-ongoing. 

• person centered and person directed, 

• competency based. 



Group Activity Number 3: 

Work on the overall structure of a 
plan and the sections involved. 



1 . Structure 

Did the group discuss such things as- 

• the overall structure, 

• a notebook format, 

• the use of the microcomputer, 

• a booklet format. 

2. Sections 

Did the group discuss such things as- 

• worker role, 

• consumer/citizen role, 

• learner role, 

• individual role, 

• family member role, 

• career growth action steps. 



Group Activity Number 4: 

Discuss the implications that career 1 . Did the group identify and discuss the overall implications of 

decision making may have for career decision-making model for practice? 

practice. 

4 
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Group Activity Number 6: 

Discuss the career investigation 1 . Did the group discuss career investigation skills in relation to 

skills needed by the clientele the needs of the clients served? 

served. 



Group Activity Number 6: 

Devise two (or more) .exercises to 1 . Did the group devise exercises for helping clients develop or 

help your clients develop or polish polish their career information management- skills?- 

their career infqrmation manage- 



ment skills. 
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Additional resources 



Bolies, "R.N. VV/?af^^C^^ Is Your Parachute? 
Berkeley: Ten Speed Press, 1982. 

This well-known book presents a creative and 
practical approach to job hunting. It aids in iden- 
tifying skills and goals by making the job seoKer 
an active participant. Boltes asserts that employ- 
fTieht is not gained by the best qualified person 
for the job,, but by the one who knows most about 
getting hired. He makes specific suggestions on 
getting hired: gaining entry into an organization, 
identifying the person who has the power to hire 
you. and showing how your skills can help the 
organization. 

Crystal, J.C, and Bolies, R.N. Where Do I Go 
From Here With My Life? New York: Seabury 
press, 1978. 

This boo'k provides a systematic approach to 
life/work planning, it is intended for students, in- 
structors, counselors and career seekers. In six- 
teen sessions, it helps the participant examine 
himself or herself in depth. After a thorough ex- 
amination of education, skills, potential contacts, 
and geographical preference, goals and objec- 
tives are made with specific plans to reach them. 
This manual can be used by individuals working 
independently or in groups with a trainer. 

Djeddah, E. Moving Up: How To Get High-Salaried 
Jobs. Philadelphia: J. R. Lippincott, 1971. 

T; Volume is directed to the successful 



employed or unemployed individual under fifty- 
five looking for a high-paying position in manage- 
ment. Djeddah stresses the need for constructing 
a resume, keeping a list of things to do each day, 
.developing a campaign around the "Nine Ways 
to Find a Job," and following up interviews with 
thank-you notes. 

Figler, H. The Complete Job-Search Handbook. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1979. 

Figler has intended this book for persons with all 
levels of job responsibility and career develop- 
ment. Twenty basic lifetime skills are presented 
which not only integrate the job search into every- 
day life, but also give lifelong career mobility. The 
reader is shown how to diagnose his/her situation 
and how to concentrate on developing skills to suit 
it. Figler has also included specif|p plans for 
special situations. * 

Irish, R, K. Go Hire Yourself an Employer. New 
York: Anchor Press, 1973. 

Irish goes beyond suggestions for charting a plan 
of attack, knowing strengths and weaknesses, 
and preparing a resume. He helps the reader 
identify ways to tap the hidden job market. He 
suggests, "never interview for a job-always in- 
terview for information." Particular attention is 
paid to self-assessment, presenting yourself in an 
interview, and making the most of your 
achievements. 
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